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WINDERMERE LAKE. 

The “lake school of poetry” has been the 
theme of constant ridicule with the small 
wits, and of occasional assaults from large 
ones. Lord Byron was not sparing of 
the poets who had got themselves identified 
with the lakes; and ‘‘the lake school,” 
came trippingly off the tongue of many a 


pene with an air of profound disdain, - 


‘or the maudlin affectation and nonsense 
which it was supposed were inseparable 
from it. 

This was affectation, quite as gross as 
anything of the kind that it was supposed 
to chastise. The school had indeed its 
faults, but it also had its redeeming beau- 
ties. If the noble objects of creation, en- 
chanting varieties of scenery, and count- 
less beauties of every description, such as 
“the pomp and prodigality of heaven” have 
rarely bestowed on any portion of the 
globe, can suggest bright ideas and sub- 
lime im there exists no reason for in- 
ferring that the lake poets would be in- 
ferior to their brothers of London, Edin- 
burgh, or other localities. 

e lakes of Cumberland have long 
been justly the theme. of fervent admira- 
tion with all the lovers of nature. In that 
mountainous district, the bold and bril- 
liantly diversified landscapes must have 
charms for every one. The purple azure 
and gold, which the sun’s rays are seen to 
throw on the ever-moving wave, suggest 
visions of grandeur, which not even the 
proud temple of Solomon, in all its glory, 
could have equalled. Leaving the deep 
and solemn shades of Ulswater, the lake 
of Windermere presents a lovely and 
more open scene. It is not hemmed in by 
nodding cliffs, though an amphitheatre of 
lofty mountains supplies an imposing back 
ground to its smiling banks. A widely 
extended view, agreeably wooded, is pre- 
sented, and a series of delightful effects, in 
long succession, greet the amazed but un- 
wearied eye. 

He who seeks health, or pleasure, may 
wisely direct his steps towards Winder- 
mere. Nota little are its natural attrac- 
tions enhanced by its neighbourhood having 
been so repeatedly made the sojourn of 
writers most capable of hymning the Cre- 
ator’s praise. Those who are not cold 
and insensible, 

“Cherish the remembrance still 
Of the lone mountain and the rill.” 
If it tend to melancholy, 


‘¢ There is a pleasure in the pain ; 
It soothes the love of lonely rest 
Deep in each gentler heart impressed ; 
Tis silent amid worldly toils, 
And stifled soon by mental broils; 
But in a bosom tt us prepared 
Its still small voice is often heard, 
Whispering a mingled sentiment 
*Twixt resignation and content.’” 
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Many a spot is now pointed out on the 
margin and in the vicinity of Windermere 
lake, from its being known that here such 
and such a poet loved to take his stand, 
and admiring the prospect around him, pre- 
fer the solemn offering of his gratitude to 
the Giver of All Good. 





“WHAT'S THE NEWS.” 


There is a very varied import connected 
with the common-place question, ‘ What's 
the news?” It is asked by every body 
every day, yet with how great a difference 
in the individual cases as to the ex 
answer! If it is an agricultural gentleman 
who puts the question, his mind will be 
running on the state of the crops, new im- 
provements, or the result of new experi- 
ments in his art, or possibly on the amount 
of shipments from abroad as likely to in- 
fluence the price of home raised produce, 
A merchant, in answer to his question, 
“ What’s the news ?” will naturally expect 
you to give him some information as to the 
most recently discovered circumstances 
likely to influence the markets—perh 
of the rise of new establishments, or o 
failure of the old ones, together with hints 
as to the reputed solvency of others. The 
case will be much the same with the manu- 
facturer as the merchant, with the proba- 
ble addition that the former will feel desi- 
rous to know the kind of fabrics that are 
likely to come next into fashionable weer. 
There can be no doubt, again, that a rail- 
way speculator would feel surprised and 
annoyed, were you to answer his inquiry, 
“ What's the news ?” with any other mat- 
ter than what related to the latest move- 
ments and projects of Mr. Hudson. “Well, 
what is the news?” says an ardent politi- 
cian, and who feels not that his only object 
is to learn the state of the vote on some 
pending measure, or the turn the last elec- 
tion has taken ? 

Besides limiting, there are sometimes 
affecting considerations connected with the 
question, “ What’s the news?” You meet 
the doctor, for instance, coming from the 
house of a relation who is on a sick bed in 
& precarious state, and you inquire, “What's 
the news?” The question is a general 
one, in fact, the most general that can be, 
but yet how closel pa the circumstances 
confine the expected answer to a statement 
as to how your relative feels this morning. 
There has been a storm at sea, and some 
vessel is beyond her time of reaching the 
port. The owners, the merchant to whom 
the cargo belongs, the wives of the seamen, 
all are in painful anxiety, and when any of 
them puts the seemingly indefinite question, 
“ What's the news?” how closely is its im- 
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instance. A rumour of er mercantile 
failure reaches a firm, to which the falling 
houses are in such deep obligations, that 
if they fall the latter must come down also. 
The anxiety-prompted question, “ What's 

addressed by one partner of 
the latter firm to another—what does it 
mean? Surely we need not stop to tell. 

“What’s the news?” however has also 
its gay side. When Miss Smith inquires 
at Thomson’s, ‘“‘ What's the news ?” 
she simply wishes to know how the prome- 
sade went off last night, who was dressed 
the smartest, who walked with them, and 
what little incidents interesting to her fell 
out. Again, atter a windy day, Jack, in 
patting the question, “ What's the news ?” 
to his friend Bob, has some glorious hat 
hunt, or the blowing away of some scarf, 
or the tazling of some respectable old lady, 
in his mind’s eye. On common occasions 
his question imparts that the answer should 
be, what piece of waggery was last played 
off upon their common friend with the one 
idea, or what new absurdity that gentle- 
man himself had unpromptedly perpetrat- 
ed, There are certain tea tables, as is 
‘well known, at which the question, “What’s 
the news?” is unvariedly designed to call 
forth some interesting information on that 
branch of human knowledge called ip. 
‘The subject however is rather multifarious 
in its details for us, and therefore we 

on. 

On some occasions the question, “ What's 
the news ?” has a wider range. This occurs 
when some great question agitates the 
whole community, penetrating into our 
private recesses, as it were, drawing 
us out of ourselves, and throwing us on the 
wide world. Such is the agitations of im- 
portant measures in church and state, for 
example. Many matters of only a general 
local interest will have the same effect on 
the inhabitants of a particular district. 
Their municipal elections—the carrying of 
S railway near them—a destructive fire— 
and soon. On such occasions, were you 
foanswer the question, “What's the news?” 
of the most absorbed man of business’ with 
some information on any of these matters, 
it would not be felt as out of place. Were 

to tell him, for instance, that Mr. 

mall had been elected mayor, there would 
ty be as much of genuine interest in 
“indeed !” as at other times in refer- 
ence to mere matters of business. But 
these excitements are transitory in their 
influence; and, like the snail drawing itself 
into its shell, we are again drawn into the 


ee wees i 


Ordinary channel of our business and feel- 
ings, and of course the question, “ What's 
news?” resumes its usual contracted 
ion. There will no doubt be dif- 
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ferences with regard to the extent of that 
Silay te take soutien lapeegtate 
vi as their s ies happen to 
more or less limited, and Seon taaie will 
vary according as they to be con- 
nected with one class of objects or another. 

The moral from this is, that in answer- 
ing the question, “ What’s the news?” we 
should have regard both to the profession 
and general characteristics of him who asks 
it. The uliar circumstances of the 
times should also be taken into account. 
During a panic in the money market it 
would: be obviously absurd to answer the 
inquiry, “ What's the news?” of a gentle- 
man on trey te | telling him that Mrs. 
Wilson’s bab just cut its first teeth. 
Not — at the answers ng pes fre- 
quen' at cross purposes with the ques- 
tions; but these, though a collection of them 
might be amusing enough, will be only 
the more annoying to the questioner. In 
short, then, the estimation in which you 
will be held among your orien bon, much 
of your comfort indeed, will depend upon 
the manner in which you reply to the in- 
definite and seemingly frivolous question, 
“What's the news?” By studying the pe- 
culiarities of each, and fra.ning your an- 
swer in accordance with these peculiarities, 
by thus meeting the views of each, you 
will gain the reputation of a man of intel- 
ligence, and obtain a proportionate share 
of consideration with all. And as men 
look with favour upon those from whom 
they derive pleasure, you will be sure to 
meet with acts of courtsey when others 
would not. 

ANDREW ADAMSON. 





THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 
By Epwakp Portwine. 


CHAPTER 111.—( Continued.) 

They approached the boatman from all 
points eager to capture the contraband, 
when they were greeted by the smuggler— 

“What would you, gentlemen, on this 
lone coast at the deep hour of midnight? 
Can ye not permit his majesty’s subjects 
to sleep?” 

Captain Sarson stepped forward, and in 
a stern voice demanded, “ And who are 
you that dare utter such lan to his 
majesty’s officers in search of the violators 
of the law?” 

“Tam a man,” was the reply. 

“ A man!” responded the other in sur- 
prise, “ a smuggler, most likely, and band- 
ed with the ruffians we are determined to 
capture and punish.” 
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“Your mistake, captain Sarson, does 
not offend me, and I will rectify it with 
pleasure. I am Hammel, the fisherman 
of yonder cottage, whom your landing has 
disturbed from sleep.” 

“Then if you be Hammel, you are more 
than suspected of aiding the misguided 
men who are hourly breaking the revenue 
laws. But this is not a time for prating. 
Lapwings, to your duty!” shouted Sarson, 
in an animated voice, and es ges- 
ture, while moving nearer the stalwart 
smuggler. 

“ One word, captain Sarson. You have 
stated that I am suspected of aiding the 
smugglers of this coast in their attempts to 
land cargoes on this strand. Boy! I have 
passed a long life on the great deep—have 
traversed every sea known to navigators 
of the wide waste of waters—have com- 
manded crafts which when put into com- 
parison with yonder cutter—well, no mat- 
ter. Prove one act of mine inimical to the 
laws of the country—and I have not much 
reason to love her—and then I may submit 
to punishment; but I found my way across 
| warn seas, and have fought in a hun- 

red battles, long, long before captain 
Sarson, of his majesty’s cutter, was born.” 

“ Audacious fisherman, you will repent 
this language. On, Lapwings, follow the 
officers; and you,” continued the excited 
commander, “stand aside, sirrah, or we 
a riddle your body with a hundred bul- 

ets. 

The smuggler’s object was evidently to 
gain time for his men to escape far enough 
into the interior to prevent all possibility 
of capture; he therefore replied to the 
young officer’s threat in a subdued voice, 

ut still keeping his position: “ Perhaps 
you would do better to listen to the infor- 
mation Ican give you of those you seek.” 

“Have you seen the smugglers or their 
boats on this beach? You shall be well 
rewarded for the information you can 
afford us.” 

“T have seen them, and know where 
their goods and men are at this moment.” 

The remarks of the boatman were sud- 
denly arrested by a shrill whistle from the 
top of the white cliffs. The sound created 
surprise and suspicion in the minds of the 
revenue officers. The —_—— sud- 
denly drew a pistol from his belt, and 
levelling it at the boatman, said, in a deter- 
mined voice, “If you do not immediately 
lead us to the contraband, I will place you 
under arrest.” 

“What,” responded the fearless man, 
“arrest your informant? This is too bad 
—tis rank ingratitude.” While drawlin 
out this sentence, he drew a large istal 
from his belt, and added, with quick ac- 
cents, “ You will arrest me—I that offered 
to give you information! Ah, ah! Well! 
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I that brought you a letter from officer 
Peake, off Hythe. Ah, ah! You are. 
grateful, and I salute you.” 

The flash of a pistol glared close to 
the eyes of Sarson and Peake. Believing 
themselves duped and overreached by the 
daring freebooter, the officers darted for- 
ward to seizehim. But the movement was 
foiled. The boatman, under cover of the 
smoke and darkness, glided from the spot, 
and the next moment he was perceived b 
the astonished officers and crew li 
flying up the perpendicular cliff, a hei 
of more than four hundred feet from the 
level of the sea. The reckless sm 
rapidly attained the summit. A vol 
was directed towards him, but the bullets 
fell harmless on the chalk, and he shouted, 
with stentorian voice, “Ha, ha! Lap. 
be ot and disappeared. 

@ crew, crest-fallen, repaired to their 
boats, and the riding-officers and preven- 
tive men to their domiciles, cursing on 
their way their ill-luck. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The following morning dawned up 
Folkstone dull and gloomy, yet the inhabi- 
tants appeared in groups at the corners o 
the streets, with an expression of joy and 
triumph. The conversation of the masses 
thus congregated was on the wonderful 
luck and extraordinary escape of one of 
the most daring of the smuggler’s band 
This port depended on the success attend- 
ing the contraband traffic, and therefore s 
capture was felt, when one took place, ass 
public calamity. It was then no wonder 
that the citizens congratulated each other 
on the success of the undaunted men who 
had again outwitted the revenue laws. 

Among these groups were numerous 
persons of staid demeanour, who listened 
with apparent satisfaction to the eulogiums 
of their neighbours, and occasionally ex- 
changed significant glances with each 
other. 

A dozen persons were congregated at 
the cornerof the Rose tavern, in the High- 
street, a favourite place for discussing po- 
litics and scandal. There was, however, 
some excuse for the people of Folkstone 
meeting in open air to discuss the extraor- 
dinary circumstances of the preceding even- 
ing. Rumour had been busy with its hun- 
dred tongues, and each citizen felt as if s 
heavy responsibility attached to his opi- 
nion of the defeat of his majesty’s revenue 
officers. 

It was market day, and the country peo- 
ple repaired to the town for their weekly 
supplies of groceries, &. The butcher to 
sell his meat—the dairy keepers to dis 
of their butter and new-laid eggs, and to 
take in return those necessaries W 
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of strangers were attracted from 
the adjacent towns to learn whether the 
reports carried by the smugglers into the 
interior, with their valuable cargo, were 


‘Amongst those persons, at the corner 

of the Rose tavern, were Waldron and 
Hamish, who occasionally joined in the 
conversation. 

“Itell you,” cried one, “that it is a 
fact, the crew of the cutter were bamboo- 
sled, dodged, and beaten, by our friend last 
aight; the three hundred tubs, silks, and 
tea, were all removed, and the officers, 
with Peake and fat Higgs, got as much as 
Paddy shot at.” 

x “You're right,” chimed in a little short 
fisherman. “ thought these king's officers 
would never outwit the men, and now we 
shall have a drop of the best, cheap to get 
spenny by, for shiver my oar blades if I 
en get a farthing by shing. I say it, 
and i don’t care who hears me” (and the 
little man looked cautiously around before 
he concluded his defiance) “that it is a 
burning shame to prevent those who have 
money from sending it to France for what 
they have not got here, and I hope the 
Lapwings may be served out always as 


pa vere last night.” 
+ The little vendor of soles, having thus dro: 


delivered himself, looked on his auditory 
with amusing satisfaction, and the majo- 
tity nodded acquiescence in his opinion. 


. “But where did this take place?” asked d 


ish, 
“Why at Rowndown,” replied the last 
gpeaker. 
. “Nonsense,” responded a grey-headed 
man. “The boats were landed at Smith’s 
Folly, under the castle hill, Dover, and 
not one anker was lost. I have seen Peake 
~ » ing, “ey wg much excited at 
08x in his name on captain 
Sarson, volt i“ speaks of meeting with only 
one person on the beach, instead of the 
cargo. I think he knows who that person 
is, But Higgs, who was at Peake’s house 
when I called, declares that this man fired 
& pistol at Sarson, himself, and Peake, and 
then ponugeered through the smoke up 
‘the sides of the castle cliff.” 
. Amongst the audience was a young man 
who occasio’ ay Ganend from speaker to 
, and who appeared to listen incre- 
ly to the story. He was the eldest 
ma of the widow Gettings. His mother 
was landlady of the Chequers, near the 
pier. He had led a life of wild adventure; 
tad with oo courage he united a discre- 
ich made him a favourite of the 
sociated band of smugglers. 
The grey-headed man, who was Wal- 
dron’s uncle, had perceived the glances of 
the young man directed tow: George 
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‘qender home cheerful after labour.. Hun- 


Morsshen, another of the secret band. 

r @ pause, occasioned by the revelation 
he had ventured to make, he continued, in 
a sarcastic tone: “ Perhaps Gettings will 
have the goodness to give us his opinion of 
last night’s work, for by his countenance 
he appears to doubt what I state.” 

There was a general assent to this pro- 
position, and all eyes were directed to the 
cool expression on the countenance of the 
young man. 

““Why,” replied Gettings, with great 
composure, “ Mr. Waldron should interro- 
gate me, I know not; but as I possess a 
countenance that displeases him, am I to 
account for those feelings which give a cha- 
racter to my features?” 

“Fudge, fudge,” interrupted the old 
man. “ We all know you are gifted with 
many words, and there is only one we 
know, and that is Poynder, who can foil 
you in a ent. hat I want to know, 
without palaver, is why ye do not believe a 
man vanished up the castle hill last night.” 

“If I had not been interrupted,” res- 
ponded Gettings, “I intended to give my 
opinion. I believe, then, that Higgs is a 
fool. Peake cannot see anything beyond 
his tremendous nose, and captain Sar- 
son——” 

“ Well, what of him?” interrupted Wal- 


n. 
‘‘ Why that captain Sarson was deceived 
—that’s all I have to say.” 

There was a general laugh at this ad- 
ress. 

“ Unbeliever,” muttered old Waldron. 
“But we shall soon know the truth, fora 
warrant is out by this time against one I 
could name, who was seen last night more 
than once without a mask.” 

“Ah!” cried the little fisherman, “1 
hope the constables will be beaten as sound- 
ly in that, as the officers were last night.” 

This exclamation appeared to give gene- 
ral satisfaction to the majority. 

“Mr. Waldron, I thi is mistaken in 
the affair of last evening.” (Here young 
Gettings looked at his friend again with a 
meaning glance.) 

“ Aye, aye,” said another, ‘“‘Cumlin per- 
formed that dexterous feat, for no person 
living but that mysterious man could have 
done this.” 

“ The least said about Mr. Cumlin,” said 
Gettings, “the better; but here he comes 
to rene for ay + ol Pa pl 

very person follow @ direction 
the eyes of Gettings, and there sure enough 
Cumlin was perceived approaching with 
rapid strides up the steep High-street, with 
the agile gait of a youth of twenty. But 
what amazed all the spectators was the al- 
teration perceivable in his dress. Instead 
of a coarse oa coat and loose blue trow- 
sers, glazed hat anddark blue neckhandker- 
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chief, with thick-soled boots, his usual cos- 
tume—he now appeared in a dress which 
displayed the admirable he ha of his 
manly form. He gazed haughtily on the 
curious group @ moment, and giving a sig- 
nal to some of the men, departed down the 
opposite street leading to the pier. 
(To be continued.) 








THE CULTIVATION or taz CACAO 
ae TREE 1x TRINI- 


The estimation in which chocolate is 
held on account of its nutritive pro rties, 
will certainly create an interest in the me- 
thod by which it is brought to perfection 
in the far distant countries where it is cul- 
tivated; and we therefore are glad to avail 
ourselves of the following recent and ori- 

inal description of the plan adopted in 
inidad, by a resident, which has appear- 
ed in “ Fisher’s Colonial Magazine :”— 

“The cacao or chocolate tree, is known 
to botanists by the generic name of Theo- 
broma, signifying in the Greek language, 
‘food for a god;’ a name which was be- 
stowed upon it by Linnzus, to mark his 
Opinion of the excellent quality of its 
seeds. There are three species of Theo- 
broma—the Theobroma Cacao, of which I 
am now treating; the Theobroma Guja- 
nensis; and the Theobroma bicolor. ‘The 
sort under consideration is produced by a 
tree seldom rising above the height of 
twenty feet; it is equal in size to any 
orange-tree; and its leaves are large, ob- 
Jong, and pointed. Herrera, the historian, 
compares the leaves with those of the ches- 
nut-tree; but there is very little if any re- 
semblance. The whole tree more resem- 
bles the cherry-tree than any other I can 
compare it with, the leaves, however, being 
infinitely larger than those of that plant. 
The flowers, which are small, and of a pale 
red colour, spring from the large branches, 
and also from the trunk: they are succeed- 
ed by oval-pointed pods, grooved like a 
melon; and indeed not unlike that fruit, 
— the cacao-pod is smaller in girth 
than the melon. They contain a white 
pithy substance, which is sweet but of a 
mawkish and disagreeable taste, and sur- 
rounds numerous seeds. These seeds are 
the cacao of commerce: they are oval- 
formed, and about as large as a moderate- 
sized almond-kernel; but not so slender: 
they are internally of a very dusk brown 
colour, approaching to dun, and are cover- 
ed with a thin skin or husk of a light red- 
dish-brown colour. The nuts are very 
numerous, but vary in this respect, some 
pods containing as — as Atty, while 
others do not yield more than twenty seeds: 
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they are, as is well known, of a very oily 
nature. The tree produces fruit twice 9 
year, or rather, its principal bearings are 
two, although it may be said to be never 
altogether without some pods on it. The 
trees are raised from seed, which is sown 
in the first instance in nurseries, shaded by 
the plantain or banana tree: they are then 
transplanted in strait lines, so as to make 
across or guincunx formed by the junction 
of the apices of two triangles; or are ar. 
ranged in the form of squares: the dis- 
tance of the trees from each other is about 
fourteen feet in good soil, and about twelve 
in that which is inferior. Much nicety and 
—— are necessary in selecting a soil 
and situation appropriate to this kind of 
produce. The Spaniards, who are the prin- 
cipal growers of cacao at Trinidad, do not 
trust to the results of analysis, to the 
colour, or to any character or quality ex- 
cept that derived from the luxuriance of 
the trees growing on it. The exposure 
should not be to the north, and the situa: 
tion should be on the banks of a river, from 
which the benefits of irrigation may be de- 
rived when the seasons are too 3 and 
against any sudden overflow of which 
there are sufficient safeguards. A piece of 
land having been chosen, it is cleared of 
all the natural vegetation: this is effected 
in several ways; but the most common is 
to cut down the wood, allow it to dry very 
thoroughly, and then burn it off: the plan- 
tation is then drained, and if er 
small trenches are cut so as to carry off 

superabundant moisture; when all this is 
done, the land is ready to receive the plants. 
It is peculiarly necessary to defend this 
tree from the scorching rays of the sun; 
and, at the same time, sufficient warmth 
should be afforded to secure the vegetation. 
This is done by planting it as before stated 
in company with the plantain or erythrina, 
which answer all the objects desi: The 
cacao plants which are transplanted should 
not exceed three feet in height; where 
they are larger they are less manageable, 
and more apt to die. The nurseries of the 
cacao require very fine land, well dressed, 
and free from wet; and they should be 
sheltered from the sun. Smali — of 
earth are collected, into which two of 
the cacao are set; for the first twenty-four 
hours, the heaps are covered with plantain 
leaves: the ground is watered if necessary; 
but no water is allowed to remain on it: 
the period best suited to this operation is 


in the month of November. When the two 
seeds in each heap have Berner the 
weakest plant is destroy i 


to giv aed 
vigour to the remaining one: the plantain 
trees should be carefully cut down when 
they become old, lest in their fall they 
should injure the cacao-trees. By the time 
the plantain trees are cut down, the .ery- 
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thrina tree (which is called by the Spa- 
siards, French, and English, by the respec- 
tive names of madre-del-cacus, bois-immor- 
fd, and coral tree) has attained, from its 
growth, a sufficient height to protect 
thecacao plant; and in five or six years be- 
comes a lofty tree, affording a congenial 
shade to its protegé, which begins to bear 
frnit when three years old, and comes to 
perfection in about fifteen years, at which 
time it is from ten to fourteen feet in 
oo. It may be inquired, why this par- 
plant is used to protect the cacao 

in preference to any other. It is chosen 
on account of its affording the most agree- 
able covering: the cacao-tree to prosper, 
although requiring little sun and light, yet 
like all other plants, must have the exact 
tum which its uliar nature calls 

. Other trees would afford it either too 
much or too little; but the erythrina seems 
tohave been formed by nature as its ma- 
ternal guardian: there are two kinds, one 
smooth, and the other prickly, both of 
which are used for the above purpose. It 

ws to the height of more than sixty 
and its foliage is delicate, and spare, 
and of a green colour: it evidently drops 
its leaves towards the end of the dry sea- 
son, about the end of March, or beginnin 
of April; and then becomes covered wit! 
flowers of a bright crimson, and shaped 
likea scimitar. At this season, an exten- 
sive plain covered with cacao plantations 
isa magnificent object, when viewed from 
sheight: the far-stretching forests of ery- 
thrina present then the appearance of 
ee coed on the summit with flames, 
the fresh north-east trade wind adding to 
the illusion, as it sweeps over these tops, 
in apparent fleecy clouds of smoke. I 
thust not omit to mention that a plantation 
of cacao has many enemies: deer, a small 
kind of which are exceedingly plentiful at 
Trinidad, and squirrels and bi S, are very 
destructive to both tree and fruit.” 

The cacao-tree is cultivated to a conside- 
table extent in south and in central Ame- 
fica; and is found growing wild in the 
forest in the interior of British bn 

. M. 


HANS IN KELDER. 
4 LEGEND OF THE GREAT FROST. 


It was during the winter of 1683, that a 
tall man of foreign — @ most cadave- 
fous countenance, and a torn, ancient ha- 
bit, expressive of the greatest poverty, en- 
@*ged a lonely and miserable hovel, seated 
0 the worst part of the Bankside, by the 

Thames. As he placed in the hands 
@ his landlord a sum amounting to the 
fall worth of the building for ever, he was 
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allowed to take up his residence without 
many inquiries; and the only information 
elicited from him was, that he had spent 
most of his life abroad, where he acquired 
the Dutch title of Hans in Kelder, or Jack 
in the Cellar, from his habits of retirement. 
When he did engage himself in any occu- 
pation, it was as an herbalist to the apo- 
thecaries, in whose service he frequently 
absented himself for whole days from 
home. As the good people of England 
found at this period abentenes to talk of 
in the public events that were daily oc- 
curring, Master Hans was for some time 
left to enjoy Kelder in’ quietness; but as 
he neither discovered plots nor plotted 
himself, minded only his own concerns, 
was no gossiper, and did not frequent 
either the convivial parties or the Puritan 
meeting-houses around him, his neigh- 
bours began to think that he must be little 
better than one of the wicked—simply be- 
cause he so slightly resembled themselves. 
His character was the more misrepresented, 
in proportion to the distance at which it 
was canvassed: thus he was shrewdly 
doubted at the Puritan ale-house, entitled 
“The God encompasseth us,” or, as some 
ealled it, either from wageery or brevity, 
the Goat and Compasses, on the Bankside; 
he was openly suspected at the Lamb and 
Leather Breeches, in the Borough; and at 
the Pedlar and his Pack, on London- 
bridge, he was wm 4 by the 
discordant names of ig, Papist, Ti- 
tan, prophet, madman, and wizard. How- 
ever, he contrived to live through it all; 
and as he drank only water, he kept him- 
self alike free from the sores of knavish 
publicans, and the inquiries of inquisitive 
sinners. But to speak the plain truth, 
there certainly were some points in his life 
really calculated to excite somewhat more 
than mere vulgar curiosity. He had never 
been known to cross the bridge into the 
city, since his first coming to dwell on the 
Bankside; and his diet was of so ascetic a 
nature, that none could ever discover any 
thing like ordinary food going into his 
house. His neighbours, the butcher, baker, 
and barber, and a host of others, coined 
strange tales relating to the stranger, 
each individual bestowing upon him some 
singular epithet. 

One day, master Overcrow, a wily to- 
bacconist, entered, and master Splutters, a 
jolly publican, who exclaimed, on seeing 
him, “I am glad to see ye, for I have 
something to tell ye. Now you see that 
ane night in the beginning o’ this frost, 
when we’d a fresh brewst in, I was fain to 
taste it, to ken whether it was gude; and 
sae I went down by mysel wi’ the tankard 
in my hand, whiles the moon was shining 
through the winnerk, and glinted bonnily 
on the spiggot. A bitter cauld night it 
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was, mair by token, that I tasted the yill 
mair than once, but ye’re no think that I 
was fou.” 

“TI think ye full, master Splutter,” ex- 
claimed Overcrow. “No, God save the 
mark, [ think you can’t be full ; he, hel— 
ha—hoh!” 7 

“Weel, maister Bedral, when I’d found 
that the gill was gude, as I was coming 
back I heard a sort o’ an eldritch crooning; 
and, on looking through the winnock, there 
stood on ane o’ the starlings, about a cat’s 
loup aff me, a fearsome-looking chiel o’ a 
mighty age, wi’ a beard as lang as an ell- 
wand, and wrappet in his white dead- 
claithes, swithering and quaking in the 
cauld moonlight. It was nae time then to 
be thinking o’ the yill, for I kenned I'd 
seen either the det or Jack Frost; but 
though I tried to cast upa bit of prayer 
or spell, I gied ane lusty scritch and cow- 

t down on the ground, overturning the 

arrel as I fell, and so lay in a dwam till 
the gudewife and her quean cam down to 
lift me. Weel, sir, ye wadna think it, but 
as they found me lying wi’ the empty pint 
stoup and the yill sere aboot the floor, 
Drunken Fytee was the best word in their 
wame; for the bogle had vanished, and 
they wadna believe that I'd been flayed by 
ony ghaist at a’, and no ane has seen it 
since.” 

“Now, friend, I dare say not,” replied 
Overcrow, “and they thought belike that 
should have been flayed.-by a consta- 

le at the bridge watch-house—he, he!— 
ha, hoh!” 

“ My certie,” ejaculated the tobacconist, 
“and wasna siccin a terrific revelation 
eneugh, without the mocking o’ twa jauds, 
like Job’s wife and the diel, baith clawing 
on me at once?” 

“Why, truly, neighbour Splutter,” said 
the tobacconist, “these are not sights for 
an orderly — like ours, which is go- 
verned by officers of such gravity. And 
now we're upon it, there’s another iniquity 
which it behoves us of the legality to in- 

wire into; for on the Bankside there 

wells a fellow who calls himself Sam in a 
Skelter, or some such ungodly name; and,” 
he continued, shaking his head, “there 
he plotters abroad, you know, ‘ Vera true, 
maister, very true, and to speak my mind 
o’ him, I think that he’s nae better than a 
wizard or an evil spirit, for he downa 
smoke; for wi’ smoke, ye ken, Raphael 
drave awa’ the evil spirit frae the daughter 
0’ Raguel, which PE: may read in Tobit the 
eighth and second.” 

“‘ No, no, no, Splutter, it’s no such thing, 
I tell you,” said the other; “but we think 
that he’s a spey, or some part of the late 

lots ; let him have a care though, let him 
ave acare; for there's a spring laid for 
him that he’ll scape, an’ he were in truth 
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an evil spirit. Letit go no further, honest 
friend; but as it’s known that he’s some. 
where upon the ice every night, he'll be 
watched for, and made to give a better ag. 
count of himself than by saying Sams ing 
Skelter, I warrant you.” 

The celebrated frost which overspread 
the Thames at the time that this conver. 
sation took place, was one of the lon 
and severest in the history of Lonon, 
From the beginning of December, 1683, un- 
til the 5th of February following, the river 
was so completely frozen from London- 
bridge to Westminster, that another cit 
was erected on the ice, and furnished wi 
all the commodities, carriages, festivities, 
and entertainments, which were to be found 
upon its banks. The British carnival was 
known by the name of “The Blanket 
Fair,” and the prineipy! scene of merti- 
ment was nearly opposite the Temple 
stairs. A double line of small square 
tents, stretching from the water-gate of 
that building almost strait across the 
river, was called Temple-street; and ano- 
ther, running nearly parallel with the 
Surrey shore, was named Thames-street; 
both of which were decorated with gay 
signs, garlands, and taverners’ bushes, in: 
timating that food, wine, fire, and amuse 
ments of all sorts, were to be found within, 
In that part of the river which was no 
occupied by tents, the ice generally lay in 
large irregular masses, with occasional 
fractures showing the water below, having 
@ board placed over them, and a waterman 
standing on each side to collect the toll 
from such as passed across it. In several 
ip however, a space had been cleared 
or a bear-bait or bull-running, or the 
erection of printing-presses, which, Eve- 
lyn observes, were said to gain five pounds 
a day for the printing of names only, 
There were also gaming tables, public fires, 
whirlicotes, and that important feature of 
all great frosts on the ‘Thames, the roast- 
ing of an entire ox over an iron pan 
which stood upon the ice. Around each of 
these exhibitions was collected a very fair 
eens of the vulgar days of king Charles 

; some being in attendance from a natu- 
ral love of brutal pastime; others from the 
frost affording a plausible excuse for their 
ve at inclination to idleness; others 
from the hope of finding an easy prey for 
their knavery to play upon; others from 
their attachment to stray purses; and all 
from an innate propensity to mischief. 
Beyond this part of the ‘air, and nearer to 
the shore, was a stand of various kinds of 
carriages, ready to seize upon visitors st 
their first entering upon the river, some 
being shaped like cars, or the cabriolets of 
the present day, and others consisting of 
the ordinary heavy hackney-coaches of 
the seventeenth oentury. As one of the 
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of this fair was drawing to a close, 
on, hard-featured man, with black hair, 
was seen advancing ‘from Westminster 
fowerds the tents which stood by the 
Bankside: he was{met and accosted = 
good-looking person, of a remarkably 
gad cavalier-like air, with a singular habit 
of striding as he walked, clothed in rather 
qantique military costume, which seemed 
fo be rather the worse for wear, either 
from its continual duty, or perhaps from 
the very hard service which it had seen in 
the wars. In short, the whole of his ap- 
indicated one of those military 
men who were thrown out of employ at 
the Restoration, but with limited means 
of support; yet, though he strove to hide 
his poverty by an air of levity and mirth, 
the brave soldier, and the honourable man, 
was evident thrcugh 
“The good time of the evening to you, 
air,” said the soldier. 
_ “You are visiting Blanket Fair, I pre- 
sume; trust me, sir, a merry sight and a 
goodly, for I take it upon my credit to say 
ey that there be persons of excellent 
fashion therein.” 
A wide stop at this place. 
“Witty gentlemen, sir, and valiant, most 
of them my intimates, for we served to- 
T, ” 


~ An enormous stride followed this speech. 

“Indeed, sir, I shall desire your company 
@re we pert over a pottle of burnt sack, an’ 
itstand your liking; and I pray you, sir, 
to be choice in your comrades, for there be 

ves in yonder fair—smile me, sir, there 
be knaves in it.” 

And his address concluded with a third 
immense stride. 

“Truly, sir,” replied the tall stranger, 
with somewhat of sarcasm in his voice, 
“truly, I doubt not but that you are well 
ait to speak touching the knavery of 
the place. . And seeing that I came to look 
on some of the sports, I shall think myself 
most happy in your escort where I may 
best partake of dom. I will gladly bestow 
® quart of canary’s, or what you will, to 

We that courtesy.” 

“My most honoured friend,” cried the 
tldier, in ecstacy, “I shall desire leave 


petily to embrace you: I saw from the 


that: you were a gentleman—disco- 
Yered it with half aneye. None of your 
eeering troopers’—a stride at this 
place, as if to give effect to his words— 
“who tramp the ice for a.dinner, spite’s 
@e; no, sir, but a gentleman, sir, a real 
gentleman,” and he Enished, as before, with 
slong stride. 
ee by what title may I accost you, 
hd asked the first stranger of his compa- 


“Iam a poor captain of Rupert’s,” said he 
with some feeling: “ now the wars are over, 
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and the king back again, thrown aside with 
the other rusty armour; my name is Han- 
nibal Corselet, and I led a troop of horse 
under the most valiant prince Rupert, who 
has oft bestowed favours on me with his 
own hand in the field, but that shall pass. 
For mine house and family, they are of the 
famous Stradaello in Italy; and. for that I 
have an unconfined and martial step, my 
comrades were wont to call me captain 
Straddle, though I certify to you that it 
was but in honourable jocoseness. And 
your peculiar title?” 

“For me,” replied the first speaker, 
with some hesitation, ‘“‘ you may call me 
Hans in Kelder, ’tis a name I travelled with 
in Holland.” ; 

“Ha!” cried ne Corselet, “then you 
have seen the Belgic lion and Jack Dutch- 
man. Sir, I honour you for your expe- 
rience. And now as the evening is oe 
I deem that you will not desire yet to loo 
upon the sports, but rather go into some 
honest tavern to recruit. hat say you, 
sir ? here is the Royal Oak, and I'll assure 
you that you shall drink worse French 
wine than they draw within.” 

“‘T attend you, captain,” said Hans; “for 
I have found the Royal Oak prove a good 
shelter ere now.” And our two heroes 
entered the tent. 

The interior of the tavern presented but 
little room, and few and coarse accommo- 
dation. On one side, a large fire was 
supported on an iron stand, and a brass 
lamp which blazed fiercely in the ceztre, 
served to show some half dozen persons 
seated near a rude table covered with tan- 
kards, tall Venice glasses, and various kinds 
of flasks and bottles. By the fire sat a 
stout man in a sailor’s habit, who seemed, 
from the sarcastic ferocity of his features 
and the arms which he carried, to be of the 
rudest class of pirates, though few would 
have ventured to ask him the question. 
Several strangers, with the landlord of the 
Royal Oak, his drawers, and their liquors, 
filled the remainder of the tavern. 

“Good evening to ye all, gentlemen,’’ 
said the captain, striding into the tent, and 
touching his hat. “Give you good even, 
Guten Abend, as Almaine hath it. Here 
Jentern Drawer,” he continued, seating 
himself and stretching out his legs, “hast 
good canary and claret, boy?” 

“Eh, the best on the river, so please 
you said the tapster, taking up a tan- 


“Then do me thine office quickly—fill 
me a quart of sack and burn it; let e jug. 
cream and mantle like the snow-wreath 
the Switzer’s mountains. 


“Ho! ho! ho! since life is fall of woe, 
Let the glass be filled again—ho! hu! ho! 


* Well done, captain ; your mirth becomes 



































































you,” said master Hans, taking a seat on 
the couch ; “here's to you.” 

“Sir, you make me proud; but what 
saith the proverb?—‘a merry heart is 
worth God;’ and fortune could never rob 
me of that. And now, gentlemen, speak- 
ing of fortune, reminds me of war. hen 
I was in the army under prince Rupert, he 
was @ commander of such unmatchable 
courage, that he galloped to battle with as 
much s: as if he rode to a banquet.” 

“ Ay,” rejoined the landlord, “and the 
story runs that there was a song known to 

many of his officers by the name of Rupert’s 
hymn; I would e’en give a tankard of claret 
but to hear it.” 

“ Order up the claret, landlord, and open 
your ears, then,” answered Corselet. “I'll 
give it you as we sang it at the grand 
charge at Naseby field, in 1645: only you 
must think that the sound of the kettle- 
drums, and trumpets, and the chorus of the 
whole troop, made it more spirit-stirring 
than we shall ever hear it again.” 

Immediately after the song, a pompous 
voice was heard at the door exclaiming, 
“Make way, there, good people, make 
way for us of the legality, who are come 
to look for enormities: we’ve warrant for 
what we do, so shall be manifested,” and 
immediately entered our old acquaintance 
Overcrow, followed by several watchmen. 
The beadle cast a scrutinising glance 
round the tent, which rested chiefly upon 
the stout sailor, the captain, and his com- 

ion Hans. 

“ Pierce Possett,” said Overcrow to one 
of the watchmen, “guard the doors; and 
Cresset, hold up the lanthern whilst I con- 
sult mine intelligencer. I promise you, my 
master, some ye look like knaves that I 
like not, and it shall go hard but it will be 
proved so ere we depart. I’m in search 
of,” he continued, looking in a paper, “ of 
um-um long-bodied, dark-hair, foreign- 
looking; ” and then addressing himself to 
the stranger, he added, “'And pray, friend, 
how may you be named?” 

“You may call me Hans in Kelder,” 
was the answer. 

“Nay, as you call yourself so, that’s 
enow for me; and so I propose to show you 
the inside of the Bridge watch-house to- 
night, master Hans, for you are known to 
be a knave.” 

“Not without my consent,” replied the 
stranger, coolly. 

“Nor without mine, neither,” added 
captain Corselet; “for this gentleman 
came hither with me, and straffe mich helle, 
as Jack German says, if I see him captured 
without a blow.” 

** Fellow, fellow,” said Overcrow, “ this 
must be answered‘to your superiors: but 
you shall be dealt with anon, for we of the 

egality are not to be bullied in the dis- 
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charge of our ministry;” and turning to 
the sailor, he added, H and who may you 
be, master mariner?” 

“ The devil,” replied the sailor. 

Overcrow started back, and then said, 
“T charge the watch with you, in the name 
of king Charlesand St. Magnus the martyr, 
But give us your name, fellow, we're not 
to be scared by your bullying.” 

“Hark ye, brother,” said the mariner, 

completely rousing himself, “when we 
sailors are asked for names we don’t care to 
own to, we call the ship Hans in Kelder— 
so d’ye see me pow—be content with a civil 
preg and sheer off whilst the play is 
good.” 
“Oh, it’s a plot, I see,” exclaimed Over- 
crow; “there’s a villain of that name in 
every parish; and there'll be old firing of 
London again.” 

“Who was it spake of firing London?” 
cried the sailor, starting up in frenzy ; “who 
said that threw the first ball,” and imme- 
diately rushed out of the tavern. In the 
very height of the surprise which this occa- 
sioned, Saunders Splancher burst into the 
tent, his face pale, and hair standing on 
end with fright, exclaiming “ Come awa’, 
if ye’re christian folk, come awa’, for there's 
the devil himsel on the starling of London 
bridge, greeting like a crocodile, and ram 
paigning like a flyting dragron—and thisis 
the tiresome time that I have seen him.” 

“ And asI never saw him once,” said 
captain Corselet, “Til e’en go now; # 
show me the way, my bonny Scot.” And 
notwithstanding the exclamations of Over- 
crow, the whole party rushed out of the 
tent. 

The Bankside and London-bridge were, 
during the great frost, the most lonely and 
unfrequented parts of the crowded surface 
of the Thames, for the tents and streets did 
not come up close to either; and in 1683 
there were several robberies committed 
about those places, especially upon such 
passengers as were so uncautious as to say 
with the travellers in Shakespeare’s Henry 
IV, that “they would, alone, with com- 
pany, having grees charge.” It was to 
this gloomy and silent spot that the visi- 
tors of the Royal Oak now rapidly 
crowded, but ere they could reach it, the 
report of a pistol, followed by a faint cry, 
quickened both their steps and their curio- 
sity. The evening had by this time grown 
quite dark, and from occasional lights 
which glanced up and down in the houses 
upon London-bridge and the Bankside, it 
was evident that the graver inhabitants 
were retiring to rest. The edifice itself 
arose in a dark, heavy mass above the whi- 
tened river, forming a strong contrast to 
the ruddy glare with which the distant fires 
of Blanket Fair had tinted the night-skies, 
and the cold light that the wintry moon 
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coat the ice. On one of the starlings 
ofthe bridge, nearest the Surrey shore, a 
in white was seen lying apparently 
with the head hanging over to- 
the water. 
“My certie,” exclaimed = tyr. when 
this scene presented itself, “the diel 
ein me, if they hae nae shot the ghaist 
for the sake o” his claithes.” 

“There’s more knavery in it than that, 
friend Scot,” replied captain Corselet; 
“hark, he groans, gentlemen; the poor 
wretch is yet living; such of you as are 
faliant and willing, come with me, and per- 
hance we shall yet save him.” 

Upon this he rushed forward, and with 
some difficulty mounted the high starling 
by the blocks of ice which lay around it; 
bat ecarcely had he ascended it when he 
foand himself seized by a powerful grasp, 
which the glimmering light discovered to 
tethat of the pirate sailor, who had so 
hastily quitted the Royal Oak. 

“Hil, comrade,” cried the captain, “let 

‘our hold, we must save the dying man 

” 

































“Yourself shall be the dying man, then,” 
replied the sailor, “ unless you quit us both: 
fearry two men’s lives at my girdle, and 

the friend of darkness, one of them 
be yours rather than you shall have 

y secret.” 

“Gentlemen,” exclaimed Corselet, tak - 
fag @ firm hold upon the mariner, and 

calling out to his party, which was 

tow increased by several persons bearing 

ux, “gentlemen, make up, in the 

tame of God, and king Charles, for here’s 

villain and a secret worth a king’s ran- 
? 

~ Rather worth a nation’s eternal curse,” 
said the figure in white, recovering, and 

peaking ina faint voice. The reply to 

was another pistol discharged by the 
mariner, though, his arm being arrested 

Corselet, the contents were lodged in 

own body, which rolled offthe starling 

ader the arch of the bridge where the tide 

Was unfrozen, and immediately sank be- 

Beath the ice. 

“Is he gone?” exclaimed the figure, rais- 

himself, and looking wildly after the 

r; “then I must soon follow, and my 
life is rapidly passing.” 

“Nay, attempt not to drag me hence,” he 
Continued, to several persons who had now 
fcended the starling, and endeavoured to 
femove him: “seek not to me hence, 
for I will die here, and elsewhere I will 
feveal nothing; but bear me up for a little, 
sad now listen all of you. He, whose 
body is now the prey of the waters, and 

soul is gone to its place, was the in- 














Hubert Cloudesley, who first fired 
—and I was his accomplice. Aye, 
well may ye shrink from me,” he added, as 
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his supporters, with involuntary horror, 
let his body fall upon the starling—* but 
re are all avenged; for even they who 
ost friends and fortune in that awful burn- 
ing—in the wildest moment of horror— 
were in paradise to me ever since that 
hour. Never could I again enter the city; 
but after a restless and wandering life, 
spent all over the earth, I came to die in 

nance in sight of my recovering victim: 

y life is ebbing faster than the tide below 
me. This night, for the first time since we set 
London in flames, Hubert and I met: and 
to preserve the accursed secret, he hath 

one to his account with another marder. 

ver since my return to England I have 
nightly, as an act of penitence, clothed my- 
self in my grave clothes, and sat beneath 
this bridge till the dawn of morning, weep- 
ing over my past guilt, and shivering to the 
night blast. My abode has been the most 
wretched hovel of yonder bank; and my 
ill-gotten wealth has been scattered to every 
sufferer around me, that their blessings 
might ascend with the curses of my vietims, 
And now I am departing, bound on a long- 
er and a darker voyage than ever mariner 
sailed. Oh, London!” he continued, make 
ing an effort to raise himself, and look to- 
wards the city, “live for ever! thy name 
shall rise in ny from thine ashes, while 
mine shall die accursed and unknown.” 

He uttered these words with all his re- 
maining strength, and his life then forsak- 
ing him, he fell backward as the mariner 
haddone over the starling beneath the bridge. 
As he sank, however, the shroud blew 
aside from his face, and Splenchar ex- 
claimed, “ My certie, deel’s teepit a guide, 
look out after its ain, for its the wilyard 
chiel ca’ Hans in Kelder.” 

“ Ay,” said Overcrow, bustling up, and 
laying his hand on the collar of thetall 
stranger; “but we have another rogue 
here of that name, that may swing instead 
of him, for the legality of the land is not 
to be defrauded of its prey; something 
shall be hanged, that I've made up my 
mind on.” 

“Hold, then, master constable,” cried 
Corselet, leaping down from the starling, 
and seizing the beadle, “less zeal and 
more wisdom; this is a loyalist and a gen- 
tleman, and I’m another; and, moreover, 
we've @ cup to drink together before we 


“That you shall do,” answered Over- 
crow, “by being put in ward together, and 
both of the same cup. He! he! ha! hock! 
bring him along, watchman. Come on, fel- 
low; you're mighty unwilling to go to pri- 
son, methinks.” 

The force of the beadle’s grasp tore open 
the cloak in which the stranger was enve- 
loped, and discovered upon his breast the 
silver star of the garter, with its rich jewel 
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suspended by a blue riband about his 
neck, His hat falling off, too, at the same 
moment, discovered the full features of 
Charles II himself, surrounded by that fine 
dark hair which so strongly characterised 
him. 

“God save the king,” cried Corselet, 
taking the astonished Overcrow by the col- 
lar, and giving him a violent swing round. 
“ Who is likely to be hanged, master con- 
stable?” 

“Fear not,’ said the merry monarch. 
“ Magistrates should be a terror to evil 
doers; and oddsfish, this fellow would 
terrify a knave with e’er a bailiff in Chris- 
tendom. But fear not, man, death and dis- 
guise make all men equal: and this night 
has shown us that which kings may be well 
instructed by. But now let us back to the 
Royal Oak, and finish our night, captain, 
po on the morning you shall have both re- 
ward and employment. Believe me, my 
heart is grateful to all my old defenders; 
but mine eyes are not all-seeing, nor is my 
treasury without a bottom.” 

Such was one of the romantic occurrences 
of the great frost of 1683; but although 
history makes no mention of it, » yet the ex- 
traordinary penance is recorded in a pe- 
riodical paper of 1757; and impressions 
are still extant of a bill printed on the ice 
in the famous frost now described on which 
are found the names of all the royal family, 
one of whom is designated by the singular 
title of Hans in Kelder. 


LOVERS’ MISTAKES. 


Oh! what a happy day would that be for 
Britain whose morning should smile upon 
the making of a law for allowing no woman 
to marry until she has become an econo- 
mist, thoroughly acquainted with the neces- 
sary expenses of a reasonable mode of 
living, and able to calculate the require- 
ments of comfort, in connection with the 
all probable contingencies of actual life. 
If such a law should be so cruel as to sus- 
pend for a year or more every approach to 
the age altar, it would, at least, be 
equally effectual in averting that bitter re- 


pentance with which so many look back to . 


the hurried and thoughtless manner in 
which they rushed blindfold upon an un- 
tried fate, and only opened their eyes to 
behold their own folly, when it was too 
late to avert the fatal consequences, As a 
proof how little young men in general are 
acquainted with these matters I have heard 
many, who fully calculated upon living in 
a genteel and comfortable style, pe an 
that a hundred pounds was sufficient for 
furnishing a house. Thus a hundred pounds 
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on one side, either saved, borrowed, 
begged, and fifty on the other, are Penn 
frequently deemed an ample provision, with 
a salary of two hundred to begin the world 
with. It is true the young man finds that 
salary barely sufficient for himself; but, 
then, he hears and reads how much jg 
saved under good female management, and 
he doubts not but his deficiencies will be 
more than made up by his wife. It is true 
the young lady, with her ill health and 
music lessons and change of air, costs her 
father at least fifty pounds per annum, but 
she does not see how she shall cost her 
husband anything at all! Sweet soul! 
She needs so little, and really would be 
content with anything in the world, so that 
she might but live with him. Nay, she 
who has never learned to wait upon herself, 
would almost do without a servant, so self- 
denying, so devoted is her love. Thus the 
two hopeful parties reason, and should ¢ 
arent or a friend advise delay, the sim 
ts of their having been engaged, having 
expected to be married, and having made 
up their minds, appear to furnish sufficient 
arguments why they should proceed in 
their career of rashness and folly. Parents 
who are kindly disposed, will hardly see 
their children rush upon absolute want at 
the commencement of their married life 
The mother, therefore, pleads, the father 
calculates, and by deferring some of his 
own ments, or by borrowing froma 
friend, he is enabled to spare a little 
than was at first promised, though only 
loan. And how is this small additional 
sum too frequently appropriated? To the 
purchase of luxuries which the parents of 
the newly-married pair waited ten or 
twenty years before they thought of in- 
dulging themselves with; and those who 
have tried every expedient, and drained 
every creditable source, to gratify the 
wishes of their imprudent children, have to 
contemplate the heart-sickening spectacle 
of beholding them begin the world ins 
style superior to that which their own in- 
dustry and exertion, persevered in through 
half a lifetime, has ~ os enabled them to 
attain.—Mrs, Ellis’s “ Wives of England.” 





Spirit of Foreign Biterature, 


A SECOND ALADDIN. 
(Continued from page 288.) 


“If I had only,” thought he, “ taken the 
ducats instead of this pretended talisman, 
I might have made something of an ap- 
pearance. What shall Ido! 0, I will ty 
the virtue of the talisman.” 

He then went to a neighbouring tavern, 
and called for pen, ink, and paper, 
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toa banker, and ran thus:— 


scSignor B—, I want ten thousand du- 
cats 


think you will give me them if you 


} ae attentively the seal of this letter. Pe 


md me the money to-morrow morning at 


“ Giovanni ToRNOLO. 

“Jom residing at the house of Marietta, 
the s, in the Calle del Cristo.” 

The second letter was addressed to a 
solary, desiring him to purchase a splendid 
and also promising him that half 
money should, be paid down immedi- 
sely. The third was addressed to a silk 
gerchant, requesting him to; send some 
of the richest satins and velvets in 
Tiiceseden, to the house of Marietta, the 
faundress, in the Calle del Cristo, for the 
ion of Giovanni Tornolo. Having 
Ba these letters with his magic seal, he 
dlivered them himself, and then went 
home to bed; but his mind was so uneasy 
that, far a long time, he was unable to go 


tosleep. 
“Now,” thought he, “I have passed the 
Bubicon, like the general whose name I 


have forgotten; to-morrow I shall either 
bea rich signor, or I shall be in prison.” 

- At le however, overcome by the fa- 
-. and excitement he had undergone, he 

into a profound sleep. 

“Op the following morning, about eight 
@clock, Zanetto was suddenly awoke by 
Marietta, who rushed intohis apartment in 
state of the utmost alarm. 

“Get up, Zanetto, for heaven’s sake!” 
thecried. “Oh, if you only knew!” 

“What is the matter?” asked Zanetto, 
trembling with fear. ‘ 

“Why, there is a man waiting to see 
you, who has brought with him a book and 
gbag full of ducats; have no dealings with 
him; my child; he is, I am sure, come to 


ase your soul, for you have, I know, 
Pring else to-dispose of. Do not yield 
ves to his seductions; he is — 
ing to ask you to sign some wic 
veel et with juno bled ” 2 

“Don’t be alarmed, Marietta, there is 
nothing to fear; it is only my banker's 
derk, who has brought me some money 
which is now due. Ask him to walk in.” 

Marietta, devoutly crossing herself, left 
the apartment, and presently returned 
amar the clerk. At first she thought 
that Zanetto had lost his reason; but when 
she saw him coolly counting out the ducats 
which the clerk had piled on the table, she 

t she was surely dreaming. 

“They are all right,” said Zanetto to the 
lerk; “I am much obliged to your master 
for his punctuality; tell him I shall shortly 
Tequire of him a large sum, for I am going 
to purchase a magnificent palace.” 
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About a quarter of an hour after the 
departure of the banker’s clerk, the notary 
and the silk merchant arrived. Zanetto first 
made arrangements with the notary res- 
ting the purchase of the palace, and then 
inspected the goods of the silk merchant; 
who, when he selected what he wanted, 
and began to talk about payment, said he 
would book that trifling sum to his excel- 
lency’s account, and that he hoped he 
would honour him with farther commands. 

Zanetto, after the departure of the silk 
merchant, having no more visitors to re- 
ceive that morning, immediately dispatched 
& messenger to the house of signor Cor- 
nivo, with some rich presents for Luigia. 
The servant, on arriving at the dwelling of 
signor Cornivo, was conducted to an 
apartment, where he found Luigia in com- 
pany with her father and Marcantonia her 
intended husband. 

“ Signora,” said the servant, “here are 
some superb pieces of satin and cashmere, 
which my master has sent to you, hoping 
that you will receive them as a faint testi- 
mony of admiration of your beauty and 
merits.” 

Luigia was delighted. 

“What generous cavalier has sent you 
these presents?” inquired her father. 

“ Don Giovanni Tornolo,” replied Luigia. 

“ What! the mendicant, Zanetto?” ex- 
claimed her father. ‘“ He must have stolen 
them! ‘Take them back; we are not the 
receivers of stoldn 8.” 

“ As you please,” said the servant, ga- 
thering up his master’s presents. 

“Stay,” cried Luigia. “These presents 
are mine, father, and I will not give them 
up; I will do what I like with them—have 
them made, destroy them, or sell them, 
which I please.” 

“ An excellent idea!” said the father. 
“ What say you, Marcantonio, shall we let 
herkeep them ? You will be all the richer. 
If Zanetto is fool enough to ruin himself, 
we cannot help it; we can receive them as 
a weddin — and laugh at Zanetto 
afterwards for his folly.” 

Marcantonio assented to his intended 
father-in-law’s proposal with a grin. 

“ The present then is accepted?” said the 
servant. 

“Yes,” replied Luigia; “and tell your 
master that I think him a gallant and gene- 
rous young man.” 

“Tshalldo — bidding, signora. Adieu!” 

On the following day when signor Cor- 
nivo was passing in front of the ducal pa- 
lace, Zanetto, who was richly attired, ap-. 

roached, and having respectfully saluted 

im, said, “Signor Cornivo, you will, I 
hope, excuse the liberty I am about to take 
in asking you to grant me permission to 
pay my addresses to your amiable daugh- 
ter.” 
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“Let us, my son,” said the old man, 
waive all ceremony. Why did you not 
= before of your love for my daugh- 
ter 9? 

‘“ Because I was notin a condition to as- 
pire to her hand. A father has the right to 
require certain gusrantees which I could 
not then offer.” 

“You speak wisely, my son. But are 
you ame you can now offer those guaran- 
tees > 


“Quite sure, signor. I will maintain 

our daughter in the style of a princess. 

Bhe shall be covered with diamonds. Do 
you know in Venice a rich jeweller?” 

“Yes; we are close to the shop of one, 
whose assortment of jewellery cannot, I 
believe, be equalled anywhere.” — 

“Well, I am entirely unacquainted with 
him; but first to show you the extent of 
my credit, I will desire him to give you a 
rich present for Luigia.” 


Zanetto then wrote the following note, ¢ 


which ran thus: 

“Signor—When you have looked at 
the seal of this letter, give to signor Cor- 
nivo the finest necklace of pearls which 
you have in your shop.” 

Signor Cornivo immediately proceeded 
to the shop of the jeweller, and, to his great 
surprise, the latter, after having glanced at 
the note, presented him, without hesita- 
tion, a magnificent necklace of immense 
value. 

* You are then acquainted with young 
‘Tornolo,” said Cornivo. 

“It is not necessary that I should know 
him,” replied the jeweller; “it is sufficient 
that I am sure of being paid. If you wish 
for a hundred other necklaces of equal 
value, you can have them by presenting me 
a note from him, which is all the security 
I desire.” 

Cornivo hastened back to Zanetto. 

“ Come, my son, my dear Zanetto,” said 
the old man, “come home with me, and 
kiss my daughter’s hand. We must 
hasten the marriage, for you have enemies. 
Poor Luigia! how sorry I am I have no 
as | to give her.” 

“Her love and your friendship, signor,” 
said Zanetto, “is all I require.’ 

Luigia was sitting at the window when 
she saw her father and Zanetto approach- 
ing, arm in arm, like a couple of friends. 
She instantly guessed what had happened; 
and after consulting for a moment her mir- 
ror, and arranging her dark hair, she ran 
down to let them in. Her father gave her 
the necklace, saying, “There is a little 
wedding present to add to the others. Its 
value is greater than that of everything we 
possess put together.” 

“Do not talk of wealth, father,” replied 
Luigia. “TI should receive it with as much 
pleasure if it were not half so valuable. 





What I am delighted at is to see youre 
conciled to the companion of my child- 
sa n, ‘ 

“Well, well, give him your han 
we will consider the affair Jettled.” “7 

Luigia, blushingly, held out her hand to 
Zanetto, who ki it with great fervour, 

“Now, my children,” said the father, 
“you can remain here while I go to m 
lawyer, for it is as well to silence the 
envious as soon as possible.” 

During the absence of Cornivo, the lovers 
talked of their future happiness, and on 
his return, Zanetto took an affectionate 
leave of Luigia, and — to make ar- 
rangements respecting his approachi 
marriage. At this period the Tadlee af 
Venice often wore masks in the streets 
Zanetto had not proceeded far when he 
heard a soft voiee say, “ Here he is.” 

And on looking round he perceived ¢ 
young lady, whose mask partly raised dis- 

1 a handsome mouth and a pair of 
sparkling eyes. 

Zanetto advanced to the young lady, and 
was about to accost her, when she seized 
the arm of her attendant, and walked 
hastily away. Zanetto, however, was not 
to be discouraged in this manner; he there- 
fore followed her from place tv place, till 
at length the lady and her attendant 
stop’ and the latter addressing hia 
said, “ For the love of heaven, signor, do 
not follow us; for if signor B 
were to see you, he is so severe, that he 
would deprive my mistress of the little 
liberty which she now enjoys.” 

“Tam exceedingly sorry,” replied Za 
netto. “If I have offended your mistress 
Thumbly beg her pardon, and I should 
deem it a great honour if she would tell me 
her name. 

The young lady took off her mask, and 
displayed a face of such exquisite beauty, 
that Zanetto stood as motionless as 8 
statue with astonishment. 

“ My name, signor,” said she, “is Jaco- 
mina. I am the niece of signor Bragadino. 
In a few days I shall, in compliance with 
my uncle’s orders, have to take the veil; 
our acquaintance therefore, signor Zanetto, 
will be of short duration; but I shall coa- 
tinue to pray for you when I have retired 
from the world.” 

“ Shall I never see you more?” inquired 
Zanetto. “If you will favour me with a 
interview to-morrow, at my residence it 
the palace of Lovedeno, I will strive to 
secure means tp rescue you from the fate 
to which you are about to be consigned by 
the tyranny of your uncle.” 

Jacomina at length, after much persus- 
sion, consented to meet Zanetto on the fol 
lowing day. The next day at the appoite 
ed hour, two ladies, in masks, ascended the 
steps in front of the palace Lovedend; 
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were immediately met by Zanetto, who 
the arm of the beautiful Jacomina, 
conducted her to the saloon, and after 
having caused refreshments to be brought, 
be sent the servants away in order that he 
be more at liberty. In the midst of 
their repast a noise was heard in the street, 
and Zanetto left the saloon to see what was 
thematter. Jacomina’s attendant then took 
gpowder out of her pocket, and emptied 
aportion of it into Zanetto’s glass, whic’: 
be had just filled with wine. 
“It is a pity,” said the false Jacomina, 
“to injure so amiable and generous a 


_ *It cannot be helped; we must not lose 
this chance,” replied her attendant. 

Zanetto returned on finding that nothing 
bad occurred to disturb his happiness. 

“Come,” said the pretended niece of 
agnor B: ino, raising her glass, “let 
uw drink to love, liberty, and the success of 
oar projects.” 

Zanetto, after repeating the toast, drank 
of his glass. Shortly after he felt a gid- 
diness come over him; his eyes grew dim; 
his legs bent under him; and at length he 
lost all consciousness. His companions 
then collected as many of the valuables as 
they could conveniently carry. 

.“ Before we go,” said the one who had 

sstained the character of Jacomina’s at- 

tendant, “‘ see if his purse is not in his 
et.” 

_ “Yes, here it is, and a little brass seal, 

which I shall keep in remembrance of him.” 

The niece of Bragadino and her atten- 
dant then decamped. 

_A few hours after, Marietta looked into 
the apartment; and perceiving her master 
asleep on the sofa, and everything in the 
toom in disorder, she tried to wake him, 
but could not. She then sent for a doctor, 
who, finding that he had taken opium, ad- 
ministered a dose, which, in about half an 
hour, completely roused him from his le- 

. His first thought, on becomin 

conscious of the trick that had been play 

him, was to look after his talisman; and 
when he found that it was gone, he was 


Phunged into the deepest despair. 
“Is it possible,” said our hero, “that 
morgher of a nobleman could my to 
Ge ha would not have ae if she had 
me my signet. Perhaps, however, 
the does not Sheer fee value, od will give 
it up if I let her keep the rest. Oh, Luigia, 
Tam severely punished for my inconstancy.” 
pian eased his mind a little he sallicd 
out, and meeting with a bravo named 
he informed him of his loss, and pro- 
mised him a handsome reward if he could 
meceed in placing the signet in his pos- 
session, Matteo, on hearing of the reward, 
tly set off in pursuit of the talisman. 
Shortly after Zanetto met the notary, who 
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had purchased for him the palace of Love- 
deno. ’ 

‘Your excellency,” said the notary, 
“ will not forget thet the first payment of 
5,000 ducats, for your palace, will have to 
be made to-morrow. I mention this in 
order that it may not escape your me- 
mory.” 

. “ You must give me two days’ respite.” 

“Impossible, signor. What is the mean- 
ing of this caprice? You know you must 
fulfil your engagements.” 

“T have no money at present.” 

“Send to your banker then.” 

“ He would not give me any.” 

“Well, then, the must fall again 
into the hands of the proprietors; and I 
warn you if you don’t pay my fees, you 
will have to go to prison. 

“To prison!” exclaimed Zanetto. 

The jeweller then came up, and address~ 
ing Zanetto, said, “Don Zanetto, I have 
just heard that the articles which I sup- 
plied you with have been sold this mornin; 
to some Jews, for less than a quarter o 
their value. -I shall call on you to-morrow 
for payment. The amount is 25,000 ducats, 
which if you do not pay, I shall be obliged 
to send you to prison. 

“Go to the devil!” exclaimed Zanetto, 
retreating as fast as possible. 

Our hero now proceeded to the house of 
his intended father-in-law. He knocked 
several times at the mr hn ope pon A 
coming to open it. At length signor Cor- 
nivo put his head out of the window, and, 
in a voice furious with ion, cried, 
“‘ What have you come here for, you worth- 
less fellow? You don’t surely still aspire 
to the hand of my daughter? I know what. 
kind of life you lead You have suffered: 
yourself to be robbed of everything in your 
possession. Be off, or I will give you a 
good caning.” 

Luigia now appeared. 

! you perfidions wretch,” exclaimed 
she; “have you the audacity to come here- 
after your conduct to me? I despise you, 
and hate you; for through your perfidy, 
I must now marry Marcantonio, who is 
both miserly and ugly.” 

All the gossips in the neighbourhood: 
opened their windows, on hearing the com- 
plaints of the beautiful Luigia. 

“What!” cried they, “is it you, yow 
villain! You have broken the heart of her 
who loved you, for which, sooner or later, 
heaven will punish you.” 

Amid this frightful concert of menaces 
and maledictions, Zanetto felt overwhelmed 
with shame and sorrow, and he hastened 
away without knowing in which direction 
he was going. At length, tired and dis- 
couraged, he stopped in front of St. Pierre 
du Castello, where there was assembled a 
great crowd. On inquiry what had at- 
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tracted so many people to that spot, he was 
told that the niece of signor Bragadino was 
going to take the veil. The procession now 


reached the place where Zanetto was 
standing, and he, thinking that the niece of 
signor Bragadino was the same person that 
had robbed him, said to her, “ Return me 
my brass signet, and I will forgive you.” 

“ What madman is this? ” asked the ter- 
rified girl. 

“ Madman!” exclaimed our hero, “ I am 
not mad—I am Zanetto Tornolo, whom 
you dosed with opium, and then robbed.” 

“ Remove him,” cried Jacomina, “ he will 
do one some mischief.” 

“You are a hypocrite, I tell you, and if 
you do not return me my signet, I will un- 
mask you.” 

“Down with him, down with him,” was 
cried out on all sides, and. Zanetto was 
seized and conveyed to prison. 

(70 be continued.) 





The Gatherer. 


Definition of a Low-bred Woman.—One 
who stays at home, takes care of her chil- 
dren, and never meddles with the business 
of her neighbours. Species almost extinct. 
— American paper. 

Katherine Kleinfeldt.—A daring woman 
of this name, the widow of a seaman, with 
whom, upwards of twenty years, she made 
the long-sea voyages; and, since his death, 
she has devoted. her life, for his memory’s 
sake, to the noble and perilous task of 
carrying aid tothe drowning. Whenever 
a storm arises, by day or night, Katherine 
embarks in her boat, and quits the harbour 
in search of shipwrecks. At the of 
forty-seven, she has. already rescued up- 
wards of three hundred individuals from 
certain death. The population of Pillau 
venerate her as something holy, and the 
seamen look upon her as their guardian 
angel. All heads are uncovered as she 
passes along the street. The Prussian 
and several other governments have sent 
her their medals of Civil Merit; and the 
municipality of Pillau has conferred on 
her the freedom of the town. Katherine 
is of athletic form and strength—of mascu- 
line physiognomy, softened only by its look 
of gentleness and goodness. 

uestion for Question.—A clergyman in 
Stirlingshire, being engaged in catechising 
a number of his parishioners, asked a man 
of the name of Peter, “How many years 
did the children of Israel sojourn in the 
wilderness?” To which he replied, “ Forty 
iad “ But can you tell me, sir,” said 
eter, “ how manv knives the children of 
Israel brought back with them from Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem?” The clergyman paus- 
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ed and pondered but could give no answer, 
‘‘Well,” said Peter, “they just b 
back twenty-nine knives; you will find i¢ 
stated in Ezra i. 9.” 

Hint to Makers of Candles.—Take two 
pounds of alum for every ten pounds of 
tallow, dissolve it in water before the tallow 
is put in, and then melt the tallow in the 
alum water; with the frequent stirri 
it will clarify and harden the tallow so as 
to make a most beautiful article for either 
winter or summer use, almost equal to 


sperm. 
v7 Hint to Snuffers to save their Noses, 
The following simple method of detecting 
adulterated snuff may be relied upon:— 
Take a few pinches of snuff, lay it ona 
bit of paper, and indent a small hole init 
with your finger, then fill it with vinegar, 
If the snuff heave and boil (or rather effer- 
vesces), you may be assured that there is 
something exceedingly hurtful both to the 
nose and stomach. When the snuff is 
ore the vinegar sinks quictly through it, 
ountry dealers should try -this simple 

plan with every hogshead of snuff ‘they 
receive before selling it to their customers, 
which would prevent the cry of sore noses, 
They also run the risk of the customs seiz- 
ing it in their possession, if found im 

The Railways and the Toads.—The pio- 
gress of railway excavations at Romsey, 
has in many instances brought to lig 
fossils and other curious substances hit- 
den for in the bowels of the earth, 
We have just been favoured by a gentle 
man with the following statement, which 
we know to beauthentic:— “ On the works 
on the Epsom line the engineer, Mr. Gre- 
gory, had occasion to cut through a bed 
of chalk, and about twelve feet below the 
surface came to several living toads, each 
in his own peculiar hole, seemingly very 
comfortable and in good health, and they 
have continued so after being taken out.” 

The Seasons. — Thompson's “ Seasons” 
have been ‘superseded by an American 
poet, who dismisses the four quarters of 
the year in so many lines, thus— 

“ Spring—showery, flowery, bowery. 
Summer—hoppy, croppy, poppy- 
Autumn—wheezy, sneezy, freezy. 
Winter—slippy, drippy, nippy.” 

“ This is the way the money goes.”—In the 
ca 1843, eight million one thousand four 
undred and forty-nine pounds, one shil: 
ling, and fourpence, was spent by the peo- 
ple of this kingdom in tobacco! a tolerable 
round sum to “end in smoke.” If the 
weed had been worked into pigtail, rather 
more than half an inch thick, it would 
have formed a line 99,470 miles long—long 
a to go nearly five times around 
world! 





—— 


H. A. Burstall, Printer, 2, Tavistock-street, Strand: 
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